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PREFACE. 


Norame leſs than a hope that the publication 
of the following Diſcourſe may be a means, however 
humble, of encreaſing the number of Mr. MERRICE's 
advocates and admirers, by introducing his incom- 
parable Verſion of the Pſalms to the more general 
acquaintance of the lovers of Sacred Poetry, and 
ultimately promoting in ſome meaſure the intereſts 
of Religion, could poſſibly have induced the Author 
to break from his obſcurity. 

Connected indeed as this Verſion (now formed into 
ſtanzas by Mr. TaTrTERSALL) is, with the Muſic 
which he has adapted to it, the hope extends itſelf 
to a conſequent reformation and improvement in 
Plalmody :—An object, that has been long and ar- 
dently wiſhed for by all who have the credit and 
honour of the eſtabliſhed Church, and its 2 of 
worſhip, at heart. 

Notwithſtanding, an expectation ſo flattering 
would not have been entertained, nor would the 
Author have preſumed to obtrude himſelf on the notice 
of the Public, had not this Diſcourſe accidentally 

fallen under the inſpection of a friend, who on 
peruſing it eee the idea of publication. In 
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UN 1 
deference to the opinion of one, whoſe friendſhip, 
it is believed, would not knowingly miſlead, and whoſe 
judgment on any other occaſion would not probably 
have been called in queſtion, the ſuggeſtion has—not 
unreluctantly—been complied with. 

Twelve months have elapſed ſince the introduction 

of Improved Pſalmody” into St. John's Church; 
and the Author of the following Diſcourſe is happy in 
having it in his power to ſtate, that it has been received 
by a liberal and diſcerning congregation in a manner 
correſpondent to its merits. A numerous Choir has 
been formed and eſtabliſhed. All are taught to ſing 
by note; and the advancement under the direction 
and ſuperintendency of Mr. Sampſon, and the obliging 
aſſiſtance of a muſical friend, has been ſuch, as far to 
exceed the general expectation. 

Should this Diſcourſe be favourably TR TR the 
Author has it in contemplation to lay before the 
public a brief account of the mode of teaching, and 
of the methods, which have been ſo ſucceſsfully 
adopted, for the more expeditious formation, and 
ſatisfactory eſtabliſhment of the ſaid Choir. 


SERMON, 
St. John's, Wakefield, May 7, 1797. 
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SERMON, &. 
PSALM XLVII 6, 7. 


SING PRAISES To GoD, SING PRAISES : SING PRAISES 
UNTO OUR KING, SING PRAISES. For GoD 1s THE 
KinG or ALL THE EARTH: SING YE PRAISES WITH 

' UNDERSTANDING. 


Whar the opinions of the different commentators 
are as to the particular occaſion of this Pſalm it ſeems un- 
neceſſary to enquire. It was probably (though it is not 
expreſsly ſaid to have been) compoſed by David, and is 
directed to the Chief Muſician; © A Pfalm for the ſons 
of Korah.” It may not be amiſs therefore, in order to 
account for the reaſon of this addreſs, to notice a few 

"Þ circumſtances 


CO) 
circumſtances relative to the Jewiſh church, as to the 


manner of its adminiſtration, and the perſons who were 
employed in ſome of its more oſtenſible offices. 


We are informed that © the Levites according to 
their different ranks and orders, were appointed unto 
all manner of ſervice of the Tabernacle of the Houle of 
God *;” doubtleſs, that it might be adminiſtered with 

the greater dignity and ſolemnity. 


The adminiſtration of divine things was not confined 
to this family till the promulgation of the law of Moſes. 
But after the Lord had choſen the tribe of Levi for his ſer- 
vice, and had annexed the prieſthood to the family of 
Aaron, then the right of offering ſacrifices to God was re- 
ſerved to them alone. Aaron was ſeparated that he 
ſhould ſanctify the moſt holy things; he and his ſons for 
ever, to burn incenſe before the Lord, to miniſter unto 
him, and to bleſs in his name for everÞ+.” 


* 1 Chron, vi. 48, T2 Chron. XX111, 13. 


The 
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The perſons who ſuſtained the other offices were, firſt, 
*The ſons of the Kohathites &. * Theſe are the ſingers, 
chief of the fathers of the Levites, who remaining in the 
chambers were free; for they were employed in that work 
day and night.” Of theſe, Aſaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, 
were the principal; they were ſeparated to this ſervice 
by David, to prophecy with harps, pſalteries, and with 
cymbals. They were likewiſe inſtructors for ſongs in the 
houſe of the Lord; and being perfectly ſkilled in-muſic, 
they might be under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
while they were employed in this delightful taſk. (For 
muſic and ſinging were formerly held in ſuch high eſteem 
and reverence, that they who excelled in this faculty were 
looked upon as perſons divinely inſpired. Even the moſt 
learned and inquiſitive writer among the Heathens openly 
appeals, in his Inſtitutes, to the knowledge of his contem- 
poraries for the truth of the following obſervation :— 
* Whois ſo ignorant, ſays he, as not to know, that muſic 
in ancient times was not only ſo much ſtudied, but had 


* 1 Chron, ix, 33. 


in 
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EE") 
in ſach veneration, that the ſame perſons who were mu- 
ſicians were alſo accounted prophets and wiſe men“) 
They regulated the choir, bein g the inſtructors of thoſe 
who were placed under their care and direction. And 
ſince moſt of the Pſalms are addreſſed to the chief muſi- 


cians, it is moſt likely they ſet to muſic the Pſalms, which 
David compoſed. 


Next to theſe, their brethren the Korahites—deſcen- 
dants alſo of Levi—were employed in an inferior ſtation. 
They performed all the laborious work that was to be 
done in the ſanctuary; and, © being porters, had the 
overſight of the gates of the tabernacle. The four chief 
were in their ſet office, and were keepers of the chambers 

and treaſuries of the houſe of God: they lodged round 
about the temple, and the opening thereof every morning 
pertained to them: certain of them had the charge of 


* Quis ignorat, muſicen tantum jam illis temporibus antiquis, non ſtudii modo, 
verum etiam venerationis habuiſſe, ut 11dem muſici et vates judicarentur. 


Quintil. L. 1. Inſtit. Cap. x. 


miniſtering 
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( 9) 
miniſtering veſlels to bring them in and out by tale*.” 
Whence, it ſhould ſeem, they were to prepare matters for 
the uſe of the prieſts when they miniſtered. And, fince | 
ſome of them were appointed to over-ſee all the inſtru- 
ments of the ſanctuary as well as the veſſels, it may have 
been alſo (beſides theſe ſervices for the prieſts) a part of 
their duty to wait on the muſicians, and put things in due 
order for the ſingers. When therefore David had com- 
poſed the Pſalms which he addreſſed to the chief muſician 
for the ſons of Korah, it was in all likelihood their pro- 
vince to receive them when ſet, and diſtribute them to be 
ſung by the performers in the choir. 


Having been thus particular in my reſearches into the 
ſignification of the title of this Pſalm, as collected from 
the ſacred writings, it may be expedient to learn (ſo far 
as circumſtances will admit) the fituation of the royal 

Pſalmiſt, when he applied himſelf in the fervency of his 
zeal to ſuch ſublime compoſitions. 


* 1 Chron. ix. | 
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This information is in ſome inſtances fully aſcertained 
from the title of the Pſalm itſelf: as in the IId. Pſalm, 
vhich is entitled A Pſalm of David when he fled from 
Abſalom his Son.” So likewiſe Pſalm the zoth: © A 
Pſalm and Song at the Dedication of the Houſe of David.” 
Where this is not the caſe, we have to examine the hiſto- 
rical facts related of him as preſerved in the Scriptures ; 
and in the peruſal of theſe poems to endeavour to under- 
| ſtand them, by looking for ſuch coincidence of peculiar 
ſentiments, perſonal circumſtances, and ſituation, as may 
mutually throw light upon each other. When this 
mode of information is inapplicable, we muſt conſider 
theſe ſublime Poems either as the effuſions of a heart 
| ſuſceptible of the tendereſt benevolence and charity to- 
wards mankind, and actuated by the moſt profound ſen- 
timents of piety and devotion to God; or in a more evan- 


gelical ſenſe, as prophetical of the Advent, Life, and 
Sufferings of the Meſſiah. 


Notwithſtanding however all the aſſiſtances which may 
be derived from theſe various methods of aſcertaining the 


true 
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true import, and minutely entering into the ſpirit, of the 
Pſalms of David, ſtill there will remain—even to the 
moſt learned and ingenious—certain difficulties and ob- 
ſcurities, which are inſeparable from compoſitions of ſo 
very ancient a date. And although they frequently bear a 
pointed reference to the cuſtoms of a country very remote 
from us ;—to the manners of a people who lived many 
centuries before us, ſo that we might be led to imagine 
there exiſts at this day no very evident and ſtriking ſimi- 
litude of thoſe cuſtoms and manners, and ſuch as will 
ſuit the preſent times; yet on a careful and ſtrict inveſti- | 
gation of them we ſhall perceive, that they are admirably 
adapted to the ſtate and condition of mankind in all pla- 
ces, and throughout all ages. | 


In theſe ſacred poems we ſhall find ſentiments con- 
veyed in that highly figurative language, which is al- 
lowed to be the characteriſtic ſtyle of Oriental poetry—in 
general. Many of them were the warm, genuine, perhaps 
unpremeditated, effuſions of the heart. And the ancient 
manner of performing theſe compoſitions, by a diſtribu- 
. tion of the parts among bands of Lyriſts reſponſive to 
each 


C2 


each other, was a circumſtance that favoured the aſſuming 
for ſeveral of them a dramatic form. They conſiſted 
purely and undeniably of lyric meaſure ; and were deli- 
vered through the medium of modulated tones, and a 
ſpontaneous accompaniment of the lyre or harp. If we 
reflect on the ſingular nature of them it cannot be 
thought extraordinary, that by the generality they ſhould 
be accounted abrupt, Irregular, and at intervals even 
totally incoherent. 


It has been intimated by a judicious writer, and it is 
unqueſtionably the ſource of no ſmall perplexity in the 
Pſalms of David, that the royal compoſer varies perſon ; 
introducing into his poems (in a great number of paſ- 
ſages which it is almoſt unneceſſary for me to particu- 
larize in this place) the words of others—his friends, 
enemies, and God himſelf—without ſtaying to appriſe 
his readers where the ſpeaker 1s changed, 


There are divers Pfalms which an attentive critic will 
not heſitate to pronounce alternate, or reſponſive poems. 
I _ here inſtance the 24th, the 55th, the 91ſt, the 

12 Iſt, 


8 
12 1ſt, and the 134th. In all which it is no eaſy matter 
to reconcile the abrupt change of perſon, and obvious 
incongruity, to our apprehenſions of good ſenſe and requi- 
ſite order, on any other idea than that which is here ſug- 
geſted, : 


| Agreeably then to this arrangement, we may ſuppoſe 
the interlocutors to be alternately the Pſalmiſt himſelf, 
and the reſpective heads of the congregation ;—the Le- 
vites, the High Prieſt, the Prieſts, and others*. And if 
you examine the above-mentioned Pſalms, and others 
that will preſent themſelves in this point of view, you will 
perceive—1 am inclined to think much obſcurity, much 
ſeeming tautology, and violent abruptneſs done away, and 
little or no neceſſity whatever for the moſt part for con- 
jectural emendations ; which are in fact, and in too many 
caſes, no better than corruptions of the text. 


The Pſalm from which the text is taken preſents none 


* The Author is indebted to an ingenious anonymous Efſay in a Periodical 
Publication for the preceding Remark, 
. of 
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of thoſe difficulties, which in others may ſometimes tend 
to diſtract our devotion. It is a ſong of praiſe, thankſ- 
giving, and a profeſſion of unlimited dependance on the 

univerſal power, dominion, and goodneſs of God; and 
was probably compoſed on occaſion of ſome ſignal vic- 
tory obtained by the Iſraelites over their enemies, and 
ſung by the whole congregation. It has deſcended to us 
with every poſſible recommendation both of ſubject and 
compoſition, and is well calculated to form a part of the 
ſervice of the Chriſtian Church. It affords a continual 
exhortation to us to expreſs in the warmeſt manner our 
joy and gratitude on account of God's unbounded kind- 
neſs, care, and protection; and to acknowledge ever- 
laſting praiſes to be due to him from all mankind, but 
from Chriſtians above other men, for his great mercies to- 
wards them. Or it may be viewed under a more limited, 
but at the ſame time under a moſt exalted, ſignification ; 
and with the tranſlators of our Bible we may contemplate 
it in a propheric light, as fore-telling the Aſcenſion of 
our bleſſed Saviour, and as an exhortation to us cheerfully 
to become the ſubjects of the kingdom of Chriſt. 


I have 
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I have been induced to premiſe theſe obſervations with 

an eye to the inſtruction contained in the latter part of 

the text, wherein David directs the con gregation of Ifrael, 

and all the ſincere worſhippers of God, to * ſing praiſes 
unto him with underſtanding.” 


The Palms of David, originally compoſed for the uſe 
of the Jewiſh Church, have been received and regarded by 
the different Churches in Chriſtendom with all that de- 
ference and reſpect, which are due to the devout com- 


poſitions of their auguſt and inſpired Author. They have 


been conſecrated to religious worſhip;—have all along 


formed a part of the ſervice of the Chriſtian Church;— 
and have been read and ſung, in public and in private, in 


preference to other compoſitions, from the earlieſt periods 
to the preſent times, whenever the characters, feelings, 


ſituation, or condition of men, have borne any affinity to 
the circumſtances in which they were relatively produced. 


: The tranſlations now uſed by the Reformed Church to 
which we belong, are principally, the proſe verſion inſert 


In 


1 
in our Book of Common prayer, which follows the tran- 
{lation of the Great Engliſh Bible ſet forth and uſed in 
the time of King Henry the VIIIth, and Edward the 
VIth : and another, contained in our preſent Bible, which 
was publiſhed by the direction, and under the auſpices of 
James the Iſt. To theſe are added two metrical verſions; 
one by Sternhold, Hopkins, and others their aſſociates - 

WW in the work, ſet forth with the Great Engliſh Bible above- 

ii mentioned: another by Tate and Brady during the reign 
of William the IIId. Several other verſions“ however 

| were undertaken between thoſe periods; and ſome of 

1 them obtained the royal ſanction, to be admitted into pa- 
rochial Churches. Notwithſtanding the many evident 
marks of genius and merit in theſe performances, the au- 
thors were not ſucceſsful in proportion to their expecta- 
tions, and the pains they had laudably taken. At length 
prejudices began to wear off—I mean, the prejudices | 


In a ſplendid edition of Mr, Merrick's work formed into ſtanzas, with which 


the Editor has lately very obligingly preſented me, there is in the . an 
elaborate account of the numerous metrical Verſions of the Pſalms, 


formed 
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formed from a long acquaintance with, and attachment 
to the verſion of Sternhold and Hopkins; and Brady 


and Tate had the peculiar good fortune to meet with a 


warm advocate in the (then) Biſhop of London*, who 


recommended their tranſlation to the countenance and en- 
couragement of his clergy; by which means their work 


was in a manner eſtabliſhed. But that the old verſion 
might not be entirely ſuperſeded, it was thought adviſable 


to render it more acceptable to the improved taſte which 


then prevailed; and therefore the mode of expreſſion un- 
derwent a conſiderable alteration, which has hitherto ſe- 
cured its continued uſe in the Church. 


Of the proſe verſions, that of the preſent Bible has the 


preference, and it may perhaps be reckoned amongſt the 
moſt accurate tranſlations of the Scriptures in any lan- 
guage. In it we read the Hebrew phraſes rendered with 
the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. But having ſaid fo much 
we muſt allow that this very exactneſs makes it leſs 


intelligible. And in order that it might be as faithful as 


* Dr. Compton. 


-* poſſible, 
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poſſible, it is urged much farther into the Hebrew 
idiom than is agrecable to the genius of our language. 


The merit of the metrical tranſlation of Tate and Brady 
tends, it 1s true, greatly to the diſparagement of the older 
verſion, but ſtill it muſt be confeſſed by its moſt ftre- 
nuous advocates that they have not been able altogether 
to approve; and that there yet remained room enough for 
the encouragement of biblical learning, to engage in an 
expolitory tranſlation (if I am permitted to uſe the ex- 
preſſion) which ſhould at once do juſtice to the original, 
and to the Engliſh tongue, by its fidelity, its — 
its critical acumen, and ingenuity. 


An author of great talents and learning“ - confeſſedly 
{killed in oriental literature himſelf, and who had received 
the aſſiſtance of the moſt eminent Hebrew ſcholars + of 
his time—about thirty years ago publiſhed a new me- 


Rev. James Mertick, A. M. late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


+ At the head of theſe may be placed the late Dr, Lowth, then Prebendary of 
Durham, afterwards Biſhop of London. 


trical 
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trical verſion of the Pſalms; the ſuperior excellence of 
which, compared with the tranſlations that preceded it, 
is readily admitted by all, who enter upon an unprejudiced 
examination of their reſpective deſerts, 


The advantage which this - verſion poſſeſſes over every 
other, does not merely conſiſt in the peculiar elegance of 
its ſtyle, but alſo in the ſucceſsful manner in which the 
probable meaning of the Pſalmiſt is for the moſt part aſ- 
certained, It is (if I may ſo ſay) a lively commentary and 
expoſition of abſtruſe paſſages. Many of thoſe haſty tran- 
ſitions, by which we had hitherto been ſtartled and per- 
plexed, are rendered eaſy and intelligible: Moſt of the 
obſcurities ariſing from the ſudden change of perſons and 
interlocutors removed ; and the Pſalms in which they oc- 
cur, appear now ſufficiently correct, and aſſume the air 
of regular compoſitions, Still, as the verſion did not 
as yet poſſeſs the requiſite merit of being divided into 
ſtanzas for Muſic, it was by no means calculated for 


public uſe. 


This 
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This defirable accommodation has been undertaken 
by an Editor, who ſeems to have accompliſhed it in a 
manner anſwerable to the ſkill and diligence beſtowed 
upon it. He has likewiſe added a proſe paraphraſe, 
couched in terms eaſily to be underſtood, even by per- 
ſons not accuſtomed to the tranſpoſitions which metre 
demands. I would alſo farther obſerve, that owing to the 
indefatigable perſeverance, the conſummate care and con- 
ſideration of the Editor, this verſion poſſeſſes no inconſi- 
derable additional advantage in the great attention that 
has been employed on the arguments, Or Jummary of 
contents, of each Pſalm ; which on compariſon will be 
found more full, more faithful and explicit, than that 
which accompanies the Bible tranſlation. In few words ; ; 
if I may freely ſpeak my ſentiments of this verſion in its 
preſent form, I do not heſitate to avow, that fo far 
as concerns the verſification theſe Pſalms rank, in my judg- 
ment, among the moſt finiſhed poems our language can 
| boaſt: —That whatever difficulties may occur to the un- 
learned from a poetical tranſpoſition of the words, or 
from any other cauſe, theſe are ſatisfactorily removed by 


the 
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the paraphraſe:—That an attentive peruſal of them can- 
not fail to afford at once inſtruction and pleaſure, to the 
ſimple peaſant, and to the accompliſhed ſcholar: — That 
they are admirably adapted to the purpoſes of calm and 
ſerious devotion, whether in our churches, or in our clo- 
ſets; and cannot reaſonably fail, wherever they are favour- 


ably received, to promote the intereſts of piety and 
virtue. 


The advice of the inſpired author in the text, directing 

the true worſhippers of God to * ling praiſes” unto 
him © with underſtanding,” furniſhes me with an op- 
portunity, under favour of your continued attention, to 
add a few obſervations on the ſubject of Pſalmody, 
with Which I ſhall conclude. 


I _ in the former part of this diſcourſe hazarded an 
opinion, that ſome of the Pſalms of David were perhaps 
the unpremeditated effuſions of the heart, delivered 
through the medium of modulated tones accompanied by 
the lyre. What and how admirable muſt have been the 
p ES effect 
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effect of ſuch extemporary compoſitions from a maſter of 

his inſtrument, and from the warmth and exalted nature 

of the royal prophet's feelings, we cannot readily ima- 

gine !—Neither can we, perhaps, form an adequate idea 

of the effect to be produced, after the ancient manner of 
performing hymns, by a diſtribution of parts to bands 

of lyriſts reſponſive to each other; whom, with reſpect to 
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the compoſitions immediately under our conſideration, we 
may repreſent to ourſelves as convened with the great 
congregation of Iſrael, commemorating ſome ſignal de- 
liverance from danger, or deprecating the apprehended g 
diſpleaſure of the God of Jacob! ; 


The muſic of the Churches of Chriſtendom, however 
capable it is of being employed to the advancement of 
pure devotion, falls greatly ſhort (ſo far at leaſt as we 
are acquainted with it) of the enn and intereſting 


effects here alluded to. 


In the eſtabliſned church of this country we do in- 
deed, occaſionally, perceive ſomething like an attempt at 
reſtoring 
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reſtoring to this part of our ſervice its due weight in the 


ſcale of a reaſonable worſhip. In the choirs of our ca- 
thedrals more eſpecially, no ſmall attention has of late 
years been paid to this branch of our ſervice. And 
we find, that the Pſalms of David have been, and fre- 
quently are, choſen by our moſt celebrated and eminent 
profeſſors, as ſubjects of their muſical compoſitions. In 
a few of our parochial churches we may obſerve the diſ- 
poſition at leaſt to improvement, by the eagerneſs with 
which ſome ſtep forward to be inſtructed in the rudi- 
ments of muſic, with a view of practiſing pſalmody ; 


and by a diſtribution of tunes into parts for different 
voices. But we can hardly hope for any conſiderable 
improvements (though the laudable practiſe were much 
more prevalent than it 1s): while we continue and 
confine our regards to the verſions now in uſe. 


For, independent of the difficulty, of which the moſt | 
ſkilful profeſſors in muſic complain, that attends the ſet- 
ting good tunes to words ſo very deficient in expreſ- 
ſion, we cannot but be ſenſible of the impropriety of 

Cy” ſetting 
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CY 
ſetting the whole of a long Pſalm (in which a variety 
of ſubject may be comprehended, and oppoſite paſſions 
expreſſed) to the ſame tune; or even of leaving the 
adaptation of any particular words to the taſte or judg- 
ment of an unthinking or un{ſkilful perſon. 


We clearly perceive the juſtneſs of the obſervation of 
an ingenious writer“, that one air or piece (ſpeaking on 
the ſubject of muſical compoſition in general) ſhould 
never be made to expreſs more than one ſentiment. 
There is a neceſſary unity of idea throughout the ſame 
movement. And to break it is as great an offence againſt 
the taſte or affection on one hand, as the want of genius, 
ſufficient to extend to the limits of variety which the 
mind in that caſe allows, is on the other. But different 


ſentiments being ſung to the ſame tune (however com- 
mon the practiſe) is abſurd, and incongruous. 


* The reader, who may not have ſeen Jardine's Latte from Barbary, &c. 
will meet with many curious and pertinent remarks on muſical compoſition in the 
volumes of that lively and nn writer. 
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In order to obviate theſe objections, which with me are 
otherwiſe inſurmountable, the Editor of the Verſion [I 
would gladly introduce to your notice has been excced- 
ingly induſtrious, not only to divide the Pſalms (where 
neceſſary) into diſtinct portions, but has alſo provided 
tunes which have been expreſsly compoſed for them ;—all 
ſcientifically and harmoniouſly adapted by the genius 
and judgment of the firſt maſters to the prevailing idea 
(according to the variation of ſubject, or ſentiment) con- 
tained in each. 


I would not wiſh to be underſtood as ſpeakin g altoge-- 
ther to the diſparagement of the Pſalmody hitherto in uſe 
among us. My objection, indeed, to the ſenſeleſs cuſtom 
of indifferently ſinging the ſame tunes to words expreſſive 
of oppoſite feelings and ſentiments, remains the ſame. 
But it is with equal pride and pleaſure I admit, that a 
few of our old tunes (which I need not point out to 
you, and which will certainly be retained by us) poſleſs 
a kind and degree of merit, that will probably conti- 


nue to * all competition; and remain, I truſt, in our 
G churches 
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churches laſting monuments of the abilities, and devout 
temper of mind, with which they appear to have been 
compoſed. Allow me however to obſerve, that the 
manner in which they are uſually ſang is far from doing 
juſtice to their deſerts, or producing that ſublime effect 
which otherwiſe would attend them. Their continual 
recurrence, moreover, has a tendency to cloy ; and the 
languid, drawling, inſipid mode of finging them, in- 
ſults our underſtanding, and hangs heavy on the ear. 


It is ſurely then an object of no ſmall moment to ſee 
theſe abuſes with reſpect to a few particular tunes re- 
medied. And as for the reſt, and in the place of verſions, 
to which we have been hitherto accuſtomed ;—inſtead 
of a kind of Pſalmody, which, ſo far from exalting, tends 


unhappily to weaken or repreſs our devotion ; it is, I 


ſay, an object of no ſmall moment to have theſe re- 


ſpectively ſuperſeded by ſuch a verſion, and ſuch a col- 


lection of tunes, as ſhall at once powerfully engage the 
attention, and alike gratify the moſt refined and the ſim- 


Pleſt taſte. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe which I would now ſubmit to your conſidera- 
tion (I am willing to perſuade myſelf) have only to be 
known, in order to be approved and applauded. In pre- 
ſuming to ſay ſo much, I do not build on my own unqua- 
| lified judgment: they have already been approved and 
applauded by others: they are honoured with the patron- 
age of Royalty :—they are loaded with encomiums by 
men, whoſe deciſions we are accuſtomed to reſpect ;— 
and, ſo far as my own obſervation extends, I do not 
recollect to have met with any diſſentient opinions with 


regard to their merit among thoſe who have peruſed and 
attentively examined them. = | 


It conſtitutes a part of my preſent engagements to form 

a choir in this church (with the approbation and conſent 
of my Dioceſan, which have been politely conveyed to me) 
on the principles, and according to the valuable directions 
annexed to the volumes under conſideration, which I will 


once more take the liberty ſtrongly to recommend to your 
attentive peruſal. 


I am 
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I am happy in having ſuch muſica] abilities at hand as 
are engaged with me in the work ;- in addition to which 
I would ſolicit your countenance, concurrence, and ſup- 
port. I have only to requeſt that you will ſatisfy yourſelves 
of the truth concerning what has been advanced; and I 
aſk your aſſiſtance only in degree as you ſhall impartially 
examine, and can cheerfully approve. 


To conclude. Let it be remembered, that the grand 
object in view is the advancement of pure and rational 
devotion: I will proceed farther, and do venture to aſ- 
ſert, that the intereſts, the cauſe, and credit of the eſta- 
bliſhed Church demand a greater ſhare of attention to 
this part of its ſervice, than has for a long time been be- 
ſtowed upon it. 
It 1s perhaps to be wiſhed that Muſic were more gene- 
rally taught in our common ſchools. And I cannot but 


* Mr. Richard Sampſon, organiſt of St. John's, Wakefield; a perſon high in 
the eſtimation of many lovers and judges of muſic, both as a performer and com- 
poſer, | 7 | 

regret 


* 
„ 


os | 
regret with a very ſenſible writer* the untoward circum- 
ſtance of ſuch numbers among us remaining unacquaint- 
ed with ſo eaſy a thing as the Gamut, or rudiments of the 
ſyſtem of Muſic ;—the ſource of ſuch refined pleaſure. 
Let but a taſte for this charming and delightful ſcience 
be once encouraged and cultivated among the lower or- 
ders of ſociety, and then we may expect to ſee our 
churches well filled, our congregations induced to join 
their voices with the harmonious choirs, and all vying 
with each other in taſte and performance. 


An elegant and rational amuſement will then be pre- 
ſented to the youth of both ſexes —They will imper- 
ceptibly acquire habits of regularly attending public 
worſhip.—They will be the more ftrongly attached to 
it from natural and innocent partialities ;—from a con- 
ſciouſneſs that the ſervice of the church is in part ſuſ- 
tained by their preſence, by their laudable exertions, and 
poliſhed attainments. Then ſhall we ſing unto the 
Lord a new ſong ;” then ſhall we © fing praiſes unto him 
with underſtanding.” Hallelujah. Amen ! 


* Jardine, 
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